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FREE MAILINGS 
TO RECEIVE our brochure (mailed direct bi-monthly) 
simply Fyhone 021 359 4192 or complete the form on 


display in the foyer. 

MEMBERSHIP SCHEME 

MEMBERSHIP costs £6.00 and entitles you to discounts 
on tickets, mailing of our brochure, reciprocal 
membership of Chapter (Cardiff) and Watermans 
(Brentford) and invites to special previews. 


CINEMA PRICES 

£3.50 - Public; £3.00 - Students, Members, Stage Pass 

holders; £2.50 - Senior Citizens, Unwaged, under 16s. All 

tickets £2.50 for weekday matinees (except Bank 

Holidays). Proof of status must be shown when claiming 

concessionary rates. 

Birmingham Stage Pass holders 
ri. eee F qualify for two concessionary rate 
tickets at the Triangle and other 

leading arts venues across the city. 
a =i Anyone aped 14-25 years can join 
a either at the box-office or with the 
forms on display in the foyer. (In association with 

Youth & Music and British Gas.) 

The Triangle Café is open seven days a week: Mon-Fri 

from 5.30-8.30pm: Sat & Sun from 2.30-8.30pm. 

Facilities for people with disabilities are available at 

the cinema, and we give one complimentary ticket to 

your attendant. Please telephone in advance and ask for 
the House Manager on arrival. 

Box Office Arrangements The Box Office opens half an 

hour before the start of each performance. 

Advance bookings can be made (by telephone or in 
erson) from 11.00am to 4.30pm Monday-Friday and 
rom 2.30pm to 6.00pm Saturday. ACCESS and VISA 

welcome; please show your card when collecting tickets. 

Advance tickets may also be purchased from the Ticket 

Shop, City Arcade (off Corporation Street), Birmingham. 

HOW TO FIND THE TRIANGLE 

ON FOOT. Just 15 minutes walk from New Street 

Station. Walk up Corporation Street from the centre of 

town and continue, via the subway at James Watt 

Queensway, towards Aston Street. The cinema is located 

on the triangular campus of Aston University, now 

called the Aston Triangle. 

BY BUS. Numbers 93, 94, 14, 55, 43, 103 and 104 stop 

within easy reach of the Cinema. 

BY CAR. From the city centre take Jennens Row off 

Masshouse Circus Roundabout, then the fourth exit on 

the left (Woodcock Street) and finally second on the left - 

Holt Street. 


The Triangle is grateful to 

am, H.M.V. Stores at 38 High 

eae) Street, 134 & 141 New Street, 

Birmingham, for providing 
music in the cinema. 





KNOW HMV + KNOW MUSIC 


Programme compiled and edited by Peter Walsh. 
Designed, typeset and produced by Nicholas Publishing 
Ltd (021) 633 3235. 


THE TRIANGLE CINEMA 


Aston University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET. 
Telephone: 021-359 3979/4192. Fax: 021-333 6939. 
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MAIN FILMS 3-13 


SEASONS 
Celluloid Sinatra 13-14 
Orson Welles 15-19 
MATINEES AND 
LATE NIGHTS 20-23 


INDEX 
Amantes (Lovers) 5 
Betty Blue 23 
Bitter Moon - 
Blue Velvet 21 
Bob Roberts 5 
Body Heat 20 
Crying Game, The 11 
Detective, The 14 
From Here to Eternity 13 
Gas Food Lodging 10 
Guys and Dolls 13 
High Society 14 
Husbands and Wives 12 
Immortal Story, The 19 
Lilith 8 
Lovers (Amantes) 5 
Macbeth 17 
Magnificent Ambersons, The 16 


Mon pere, ce héros (My Father the Hero) 3 
My Father the Hero (Mon pére, ce héros) 3 


Night on Earth 20 
None But the Brave 14 
Othello 7 
Simple Men 4 
Some Came Running 14 
Spotswood 8 
Swoon 4 
Tetsuo: The Iron Man 6 
Tetsuo II: Body Hammer 6 
Thelma & Louise 21 
Touch of Evil 18 
Unforgiven 10 
Waterdance, The 10 
Wild at Heart 22 


ADVANCE BOOKING: 
BOX OFFICE 021-359 3979 


ACCESS/VISA WELCOME IN ADVANCE 





MON PERE, CE HEROS 

















Please see the calendar on the back cover 
for performance times. 


My Father the Hero (Mon 
pere, ce héros) (PG) 
November 1-11 


Director: Gérard Lauzier. France, 1991. 
Starring: Gérard Depardieu, Marie Gillain, Patrick Mille. 
Colour. Subtitles. 103 mins. 


Even allowing for his enormous output and 
considerable range as an actor, it’s still something 
of a surprise to see Gérard Depardieu in this 
enjoyable yet decidedly lightweight comedy. Mon 
pere, ce héros follows the star’s first Hollywood 
picture, Green Card, and no doubt represents a 
French attempt to create a more conventional and 
attractive image for an actor who made his 
reputation playing delinquents and other anti- 
establishment figures before graduating to loftier 
dramatic roles. 

Here we discover Depardieu the nice guy, 
playing a divorced Parisian father, André, who 
takes his 14-year-old daughter Véronique on 
holiday to Mauritius. The film makes clever use 
of Depardieu’s physical bulk and shambling 
demeanour by having him play a middle-aged 


man who isn’t in control of his private life. 
Something of a workaholic, André embarks on 
the holiday after his girlfriend leaves him, only to 
find himself playing out a series of roles imposed 
by his young daughter’s romantic shenanigans. 
Véronique (attractive newcomer Marie Gillain) 
tries to impress a handsome young windsurfer by 
telling him she’s 18 and that Depardieu is her 
lover. At first the comedy derives from 
Depardieu’s innocent behaviour being 
misinterpreted by his fellow holiday-makers, who 
believe Véronique’s story that he’s a dangerous 
adventurer. Heroic father that he is, Depardieu 
reluctantly agrees to play along with the charade 
after discovering Véronique’s reason for lying. 
Director Gérard Lauzier milks this one-joke 
premise for all it’s worth, and in the process 
elicits good performances from Depardieu and 
Gillain. But it’s a pity that the film isn’t in the 
least interested in exploring the father-daughter 
relationship in any depth and doesn’t make much 
of the ironic parallels in the pair’s shared 
difficulties when it comes to affairs of the heart. 


Instead, Lauzier busies himself by turning every 


comic situation into a set-piece. Some of these 
gags are very funny, and it is a sign of 
Depardieu’s commitment to a role—any role— 
that he embraces with good humour some 
uncomfortable physical slapstick as well as a 
parody of his Cyrano de Bergerac. Mon pére, ce 
héros is undeniably fun to watch, but we’ll have to 
await Alain Corneau’s masterful Tous les matins 
du monde (Every Morning of the World, which 
shows at the Triangle in January) to rediscover 
the best of Depardieu and French cinema. 

Peter Walsh 
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Swoon (18) 
November 1-4 


Director: Tom Kalin. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Daniel Schlachet, Craig Chester, Ron Vavter. 
Black and white. 82 mins. 


The 1924 conviction of wealthy Jewish students 
Nathan Leopold Jnr and Richard Loeb for the 
kidnap and murder of a young boy named Bobby 
Franks scandalised Chicago and drew press 
attention from all over the world. With its potent 
aura of unmotivated transgression, the case has 
continued to fascinate crime aficionados and 
movie-makers alike, inspiring both Hitchcock’s 
Rope (1948) and Richard Fleischer's 1959 film of 
Meyer Levin's novel, Compulsion, before the latest 
and most audacious treatment of the same events 
in Tom Kalin’s auspicious directing début, Swoon. 

Putting the sexual elements upfront, and 
blending documentary footage, monochrome 
melodrama and formal innovation, Kalin’s film 
sees the whole trail of misdemeanours 
perpetrated by Leopold and Loeb as predicated 
on an exchange of sex for criminal activity, which 
had the effect of driving them on to ever more 
extreme undertakings. As the director writes in a 
statement accompanying the piece: “The planning 
and execution of Bobby Frank’s murder—their 
‘perfect crime’—was the culmination of Nathan’s 





SIMPLE MEN 
C1 
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obsessive love for Richard and Richard’s lifelong 
fantasies of becoming a master criminal. The 
murder became a skewed and symbolic marriage 
Swoon seeks to investigate the hysteria 
surrounding the reporting of the trial and to 
foreground the Leopold/Loeb affair as a key 
moment in the development of “the myth of gay 
desire as inherently violent or murderous”. The 
film’s elliptical and fragmentary narrative 
indicates that the pair’s actions aren’t as easily 
contained or explained as the previous 
mainstream readings tended to suggest. Famed 
attorney Clarence Darrow’s groundbreaking 
psychological defence claimed the men’s 
‘inversion’ made them not legally responsible for 
their actions; but by exploring the laws of desire, 
Kalin re-orders historical assumptions in a way 
that’s no less comfortable for today’s viewers. 

Queer cinema indeed. 
Trevor Johnston 


Simple Men (15) 
November 6-12 


Director: Hal Hartley. U.S.A./U.K., 1992. 

Starring: Robert Burke, William Sage, Karen Sillas, Elina 
Léwensohn. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. 104 mins. 


Writer-director Hal Hartley’s third feature 
continues in much the same vein of investigative 
comedy where its predecessors The Unbelievable 
Truth and Trust left off, deploying quirky 
characters and elaborately farcical plots to pick 
apart our failings and foibles as social 
individuals. Regular leading man Robert Burke 
returns as Bill McCabe, a self-styled white-collar 
criminal on the run from the law after a recent 
heist has gone wrong and a conniving ex- 
girlfriend has double-crossed him out of his cut of 
the money. His brother Dennis (William Sage), a 
shy and bookish student, sets the pair of them off 
on the trail of their long-lost father, a former 
baseball hero gone underground as a political 
activist. But Bill is still fuming over his recent ill 
fortune and seems determined to use the trip to 
seduce and abandon the next female he meets— 
just to get even. 

Needless to say, real life isn’t about to measure 
up to his grand design as easily as all that, and 
when he meets Kate (Karen Sillas), the 
independent proprietress of a quite seaside hotel 
in which the men find themselves holed up, his 
emotions start getting in the way of his nefarious 
plans. And Dennis too is in for a surprise when 
enigmatic emigré Elina (Elina Lowensohn) turns 


out to be a little more than the woman he 
imagined her to be. 

“There is no such thing as adventure and 
romance. There’s only trouble and desire”, runs 
one key line, and the film as a whole is an 
engaging exercise in debunking the myths of a 
masculinity that defines itself through both heroic 
quest and sexual conquest. As ever, Hartley’s 
narrative is a thing of smiling artificiality, a self- 
conscious pretext for dissecting the values and 
working notions that get us through our 
everyday relationships. But it’s thanks to a 
developing rep company of actors—no Adrienne 
Shelley this time, but lots of comfortingly familiar 
faces to pop up in bit parts—that the quizzical air 
is always warmly sympathetic, not coolly remote. 
Mounted with the usual confident precision and 
aphoristic wit, it’s a worthy addition to a growing 
body of work that’s establishing Hartley as a 
genuine auteur. 

Simple Men? It’s a Hal Hartley film. For those 
who’ve tuned in already, there’s hardly any need 
to say more. Newcomers to the fan club should 
sign on right here. 

Trevor Johnston 


Bob Roberts (15) 
November 13-19 


Director: Tim Robbins. U.S.A/U.K., 1992. 
Starring: Tim Robbins, Giancarlo Esposito, Gore Vidal. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 104 mins. 


Tim Robbins’s début as writer-director-actor 
features one of those smiling villains, a man you 
love to hate, who often seems a focus of 
ambitious auteurs: political candidate and folk 
singer superstar Bob Roberts is kin to none other 
than Orson Welles’s Charles Foster Kane. Robbins 
also seems to be trying to turn a Wellesian trick 
by presenting his candidate as an all-things-to-all- 
men figure, a man of the people and a “crypto- 
fascist clown”. He may not believe anything he 
says—although his mock-Dylan ballads to greed 
and the status quo seem heartfelt—but is sincere 
in his desire to manipulate audiences into 
thinking he does. And Robbins employs a barrage 
of styles—paranoid conspiracy thriller; ciné-vérité 
on-the-campaign-trail footage and encounters 
with the media circus; and a simulated 
documentary about Roberts being made by a 
bemused English reporter—to suggest that only a 
variety of viewpoints will do justice to his subject. 

Citizen Kane, of course, is a dangerous model to 
set up for comparison, but Bob Roberts has 
sufficient verve and political wit to command 





BOB ROBERTS 






respect on its own terms. At its best, it is less like 
Kane than Warren Beatty’s own ambitious 
political panorama, Reds. The most interesting 
figure in the film is Gore Vidal, who shifts from 
playing a fuddy-duddyish old liberal, up against 
Roberts’s New Right demagogue, to playing 
himself. Like the ‘witnesses’ in Beatty’s film, 
Vidal settles into the role of talking head, treating 
us to a wonderfully wry account of the political 
system that could produce a fictional monster like 
Roberts. The film’s limitation is that in the end it 
is only possible to see Roberts one way, and the 
aesthetic manipulation—like the framing 
documentary that comes and goes— 
uncomfortably echoes Bob Roberts’s political 
version. 

Richard Combs 


Lovers (Amantes) (18) 


November 13-18 


Director: Vincente Aranda. Spain, 1991. 
Starring: Victoria Abril, Jorges Sanz, Maribel Verdu. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. Subtitles. 103 mins. 


Victoria Abril, the pouting star of Tie Me Up! Tie 
Me Down! and High Heels, is quite wonderful in 
the Spanish film Lovers. The face at once gaunt 
and pixie-ish, the manner distrait and 
monomaniacal: she was born to play the beautiful 





LOVERS 
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widow who seduces the gullible soldier (Jorge 
Sanz) in this truth-based tale of love’s young 
dream turning to nightmare and scandal. 

For the young man is courting his com- 
mandant’s pretty, virginal maid (Maribel Verdu) 
when he takes lodgings—ah fatal day!—with 
Miss Abril. Soon she has him in bed and is doing 
unmentionable things with a silk handkerchief. 

Passion and perversity meet in hot embrace 
and Miss Verdu is left out in the cold. Even when 
the young girl gives up her virginity for the 
cause, she is no match for the siren. Miss A was 
trained, after all, in the Pedro Almodévar School 
of Absolutely Anything Goes. Sex, jealousy, 
handkerchiefs, cut-throat razors: it will be fun for 
a while and then end in tears or murder. 

Writer-director Vincente Aranda was inspired 
by a crime of passion in 1950s Spain, which sent 
its culprits to jail after Franco had commuted the 
death sentence. But the film is inspired by Miss 
Abril, who won the Best Actress prize last year at 
Berlin. With her moue of a mouth, spiky-lashed 
eyes and honeyed throatiness of voice, she is a 
junior-team Gloria Swanson presiding over her 
side-street Sunset Boulevard. What she and the 
film will do to most male filmgoers I tremble to 
think. What they should do for Miss Abril’s 
career is make her an international star. 

Nigel Andrews/Financial Times 


Shinya Tsukamoto’s 
TETSUO & TETSUO II 


Tetsuo: The Iron Man (18) 
November 13-15 


Director: Shinya Tsukamoto. Japan, 1989. 
Starring: Tomoroh Taguchi, Kei Fujiwara, Nobu Kanaoka. 
Black and white. 16 mm. Subtitles. 67 mins. 


Near the beginning of this extreme, violent and 
disturbing vision of mutant machine madness, a 
young metals fetishist inserts a length of steel into 
a self-inflicted gash in his leg, thereby initiating 
his gradual transformation from mere flesh-and- 
blood human being into indestructible man- 
machine. Meanwhile, the Salary Man, who earlier 
ran down the Metals Fetishist in a hit-and-run 
accident, also begins to mutate into part-man, 
part-machine. When he tries to make love to his 
similarly mutating girlfriend, his penis is 
transformed into a rotating drill; yet some kind of 
perverse coupling proves possible. Later, when 
the Metals Fetishist develops the power of 
telepathy, he makes mental contact with The 
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TETSUO: THE IRON MAN 


Salaryman, and 
the two even- 
tually beccme 
locked into a 
life-or-death 
struggle in a 
disused factory. 
Shinya Tsuka- 
moto’s cultural 
and cinematic 
influences are 
many and ob- 
vious: from 
ultra-violent 
Japanese manga 
or comic-books 
to H. R. Giger’s 
bio-mechanical i 
designs for Alien, and David Lynch’s penchant for 
decaying industrial architecture. The metal spike 
The Salaryman discovers on his cheek while 
shaving echoes the stiff hairs Seth Brundle’s 
girlfriend finds on his back in David 
Cronenberg’s The Fly, while the process of bodily 
metamorphosis and the forging of a “new flesh” 
can be traced back to the same director’s 
Videodrome. Admirers of Katsuhiro Otomo’s Akira 
will also note that the name Tetsuo is derived 
from a character in that futuristic animated 
movie: an alienated biker who fashions a bio- 
mechanical arm for himself by sheer force of will. 
Like fragments of scrap metal attracted to a 
powerful electromagnet, these images and 
themes attach themselves to Tsukamoto before 
being forged in the furnace of his imagination 
into something shiny and new. Wearing your 
influences on your sleeve is never enough, 
however, and Tsukamoto pushes beyond mere 
homage or plagiarism into a bizarre, sado-erotic 
realm that is all his own. 
Nigel Floyd 


Tetsuo Il: Body Hammer (18) 
November 20-25 


Director: Shinya Tsukamoto. Japan, 1992. 
Starring: Tomoroh Taguchi, Nobu Kanaoka, Shinya Tsukamoto. 
Colour. Subtitles. 83 mins. 


Not so much a sequel as a radical re-working of 
his first film, Body Hammer replaces monochrome 
images, industrial noise and violent sexual 
imagery with near-monochrome images, jagged 
rock music and a more sophisticated version of 
Tsukamoto’s post-modern ‘body horror’. It is not 
easy to pick out a narrative thread from the 





staccato scenes 
and cryptic 
dialogue, but 
when leading 
character 
Taniguchi’s 
young son is 
kidnapped ina 
shopping mall 
by a pair of 
sinister looking 
skinheads, he 
gives chase and 
discovers that 
his body under- 
goes strange 
physical 
transformations 
when he is gripped by an uncontrollable rage. 
Taniguchi is also haunted by dreams of a 
forgotten childhood, but what he finds buried in 
his memory is a nightmare in which his father 
encourages him to develop “l’armeé humaine”— 
a revolver-arm which, when pointed at the family 
dog, kills it stone dead. Latent in his adult body 
are the mutant genes of the Body Hammer. As 
The Guy tells him: “You became scared of 
yourself because you found beauty in 
destruction.” 

As Taniguchi the Body Hammer undergoes a 
series of increasingly strange bodily trans- 
formations and moves inexorably towards a 
violent show-down with The Guy, the action cuts 
between mutant machine mayhem, sweaty homo- 
erotic images of The Guy’s skinhead disciples 
working out in their muscle factory, and shocking 
images dredged up from Taniguchi’s erased past. 
In Body Hammer, Tsukamoto displays a more 
ambiguous attitude towards technology, which 
on the one hand offers a brave new world of 
shiny metal and super efficiency, but on the other 
hand threatens humanity with its potential for 
violence and destruction. But once again the 
brilliant Japanese director assaults our senses 
with flash-frames, frenetic chases and extreme 
images, all of which contribute to a violent, 
fetishistic vision that fuses graphic violence, 
comic-book energy and avant-garde abstraction. 
Nigel Floyd 


Shinya Tsukamoto— 
Filmography 


Born Tokyo, 1960. Began making Super-8 films at 
the age of 14. 1979: built mobile theatres and 


TETSUO II: BODY HAMMER 





made seven Super-8 films to show in them. 1982: 
graduated from Fine Art Department of Nihon 
University. Joined advertising company. From 
1983, directed commercials. 1985: left job to 
concentrate on stage acting and film-making. 
Founded drama group, Kaijyu Theatre. Now a 
full-time film-maker. 


Films 

Various Super-8 shorts, including: Genshi-San 
(1974), Tsubasa (1980), Futsu-Size No Kaijin (The 
Phantom of Regular Size) (1986), Adventures of 
Denchu Kozo (Denchu Kozo no Boken) (1987). 

Tetsuo (Tetsuo: The Iron Man) (1989) 

Hiruko Yokai Hunter (Hiruko The Goblin) (1990) 
Tetsuo II: Body Hammer (1992) 


Othello (vu) 

November 20-26 

See Orson Welles season for notes. 

Bitter Moon (Lunes de fiel) (18) 
November 27-29 


Director: Roman Polanski. France/U.K., 1992. 

Starring: Hugh Grant, Kristin Scott-Thomas, Emmanuelle 
Seigner, Peter Coyote. 

Colour. Dolby stereo. English dialogue. 135 mins. 


‘Always an expert manipulator of the audience's 


emotions and expectations, Polish emigré director 
Roman Polanski here turns his hand to an erotic 
thriller laced with cruel black humour, tainted 
love and perverse sexuality. On board a luxury 
ocean-going liner, wheelchair-bound novelist 
Oscar (Peter Coyote) imposes himself upon strait- 
laced Englishman Nigel (Hugh Grant), making 
his stiff upper lip quiver with lurid accounts of an 
obsessive and ultimately destructive love affair 








BITTER MOON 
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with his stunning young wife Mimi (Emmanuelle 
Seigner). In a series of flashbacks, we see Oscar 
and Mimi's relationship degenerate from love at 
first sight through ecstatic physical abandonment 
to bored sado-masochistic games. Caught up in 
Oscar’s story, Nigel neglects his own wife, Fiona 
(Kristin Scott-Thomas), while drooling at the 
prospect of having sex with Mimi; but only if he 
hears Oscar’s story through to the end. As the 
story unfolds, however, the emphasis shifts from 
jaded sexual acts to the sophisticated power 
games that ensued. Oscar treats Mimi with cruel 
contempt, then she in turn humiliates him after he 
is crippled in a road accident. Like Nigel, we now 
begin to suspect Oscar’s true motives: could this 
be another of the failed writer’s twisted games, 
but this time involving innocent outsiders? 

As always, Polanski traps his characters within 
confined physical and social spaces that act as an 
emotional pressure cooker, forcing the characters 
to extremes. Witness also the shipboard rivalries 
of Knife in the Water (1962), or the incestuous 
perversities of Chinatown (1974), or the 
claustrophobia and paranoid delusions of The 
Tenant (1976). Observing with an unblinking yet 
ironic eye, Polanski chronicles the subtly shifting 
allegiances, psychological manoeuvrings and 
intricate emotional torture. The result is a cruelly 
comic, deliciously perverse and erotically charged 
thriller which peels away the characters’ 
protective layers to reveal the dangerous passions 
lurking underneath. 

Nigel Floyd 


Spotswood (PG) 
November 27-December 3 


Director: Mark Joffe. Australia, 1991. 
Starring: Anthony Hopkins, Ben Mendelsohn, Alwyn Kurts. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 97 mins. 


Best beware, on the whole, any comedy that 
acquires the tag “Ealing-style”; it usually 
translates at best as feeble, and at worst as 
downright reactionary. It’s a pleasant surprise, 
then, to come across Spotswood, a film which 
actually deserves that illustrious label. It revolves 
around Ball’s moccasin factory, a long- 
established, small-town family firm which since 
1958 has only kept going by constantly selling off 
its now dwindling assets. Enter Wallace 
(Anthony Hopkins), a time-and-motion expert 
with a rescue package that takes no account of 
such sentimental concerns as tradition, loyalty or 
community—or, for that matter, the continued 
manufacture of moccasins. No prizes for guessing 
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what happens as he gradually gets to know the 
locals a bit better, but that’s hardly the point. 
Spotswood simply has a quiet confidence in the 
validity of its message about modern business 
ethics (or lack of them) and a real, unforced 
affection for its characters, so that the quirky 
comic touches perfectly complement the serious 
themes. Among the cast, Ben Mendelsohn 
embodies adolescent romantic angst as effectively 
here as he did in The Year My Voice Broke, while 
Hopkins turns in a quite astonishingly subtle and 
believable performance at the heart of the film. It 
all adds up to a genuinely good-natured comedy, 
which works splendidly—even allowing for the 
fact that there’s something inexplicably but 
inherently funny about moccasins. 

Tony Whitehead 


Lilith as) 


November 30-December 3 


Director: Robert Rossen. U.S.A., 1964. 
Starring: Warren Beatty, Jean Seberg, Peter Fonda. 
Black and white. 126 mins. 


Robert Rossen’s last film was sadly underrated 
when released in the 60s but has subsequently 
been hailed as his masterpiece. Now re-released 
in an excellent new 35mm print that does full 
justice to Eugene Shuftan’s beautiful black and 
white photography, Lilith must count as one of 
the most welcome of revivals. Neil Sinyard 
considers Rossen’s’ reputation and 
achievements. 


Robert Rossen died in February 1966. He had 
never been a fashionable director and his demise 
drew withering testimonials such as Philip 
French’s in The Observer: “Here was a director 


whom one felt would rather be 
dull than trivial, and frequently 
was.” Rossen’s career had been 
further clouded by his 
involvement with the [> 
McCarthyist purge in 
Hollywood. Blacklisted in 1951 
for alleged Communist | 
sympathies, he had recanted |. 
politically two years later, which 
discredited him in the eyes of | 
many critics and fellow film- 
makers. Certainly his career 
seemed to be dwindling into 
lethargic timidity after the 
vigour of his early screen- 
writing (They Won't Forget, 
Marked Woman, The Roaring 
Twenties, A Walk in the Sun and 
the remarkable boxing saga, Body 
and Soul, in which John Garfield, 
also to be destroyed by the Hollywood blacklist, 
gave perhaps the performance of his career). 

But Rossen’s final two films, The Hustler (1961) 
and Lilith (1964), are remarkable achievements by 
any standards. The Hustler has been justly 
celebrated, but Lilith, set in a mental institution 
and a delicate study of both the tragedy and 
attraction of madness, was a film so unexpectedly 
lyrical from a director associated with realism 
that American critics dismissed it for failing to 
conform to their expectations of the director. 
They even pronounced it inferior to the 
contemporary psycho-drama David and Lisa, 
which is rather like dismissing Macbeth in favour 
of Murder in the Red Barn. Its reception was more 
sympathetic in Europe and the film was 
particularly championed by the critics of Cahiers 
du cinéma, who perceived a connection not so 
much with Rossen’s previous work as with 
masterpieces such as Charles Laughton’s Night of 
the Hunter, Elia Kazan’s Splendour in the Grass, 
and, particularly, Alfred Hitchcock’s Vertigo. 
These are all brilliantly individual films, bound 
together by a dream-like atmosphere, an 
ambiguity of motive and behaviour, and, in 
particular, by a strain of poetic symbolism that is 
not usually to be found in the province of 
mainstream American cinema. 

Rossen’s flair for investing realism with poetic 
significance had been partially developed in The 
Hustler, notably in the character splendidly 
played by Piper Laurie, whose lameness seems 
there for the purpose of suggesting a 
psychological as much as a physical disability. 
When asked about the emphasis on disability in 





LILITH 


his last two films, Rossen replied: 
“It’s because if I look at the world 
in which we live I cannot keep 
from seeing in it a great number 
of cripples, and I cannot speak of 
them as if it were a matter of 
contemptibly depraved human 
beings; I want to speak of them 
with sympathy, with 
understanding.” The lonely hero 
of Lilith is a typical Rossen 
searcher whose sympathetic yet 
unguarded entry into the world 
of the so-called ‘mentally ill’ is to 
break down his own certainties 
as appearances and perceptions 
become increasingly tantalising 
and nebulous (the wonderful 
photography and editing of 
Eugene Shuftan and Aram 
Avakian assist in this impression 
by aoe a quality of shimmering unreality to the 
physical world). As in Vertigo, it is a dangerous, 
enchanted journey into beauty and illusion, and 
explores the need of an increasingly disturbed 
hero to possess and dominate a loved object, an 
attempt which comes to endanger both himself 
and the woman he cherishes. 

In addition to paying homage to an underrated 
director for his consistently courageous critique 
of society and for his sympathy for the ‘insulted 
and injured’, this revival of Lilith might also stand 
as a memorial to Jean Seberg. In a remarkable cast 
(which includes Warren Beatty, Peter Fonda, Kim 
Hunter, Jessica Walter and Gene Hackman), it 
was Jean Seberg who achieved a particularly 
close rapport with Rossen and her performance 
as Lilith became the most beautiful and deeply 
felt of her short, tragic career. She was as keenly 
hurt as Rossen himself by the critical abuse and 
by the film’s financial failure. “We had truly 
given the best of ourselves, and that for an empty 
theatre”, she wrote later. “So Lilith was for me at 
once the most exciting of my experiences as an 
actress and something rather sad. The recent 
death of Rossen, in which I do not succeed in 
really believing, only adds to this sadness. ... . I 
had the impression that there was in Rossen 
something very precious and very secret that I 
would never find again. . . . It will not have been 
given to him to know success for the most 
venturesome work, and the most personal, that 
he ever undertook. I console myself by thinking 
that some people have loved the film, and by 
hoping that others will love it when they see it in 
ciné-clubs.” 
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The Waterdance (15) 
December 4-10 


Directors: Neal Jimenez, Michael Steinberg. U.S.A. 1992. 
Starring: Eric Stoltz, Wesley Snipes, William Forsythe, Helen 


Hunt. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 106 mins. 


Co-directing début of writer Neal Jimenez (River's 
Edge, For the Boys) with Michael Steinberg is a 
smashing success if great performances and a 
deftly told, thoroughly absorbing tale mean 
anything. The Waterdance, the writer’s semi- 
autobiographical story of a young man’s struggle 
to avoid despair after a crippling accident, 
emerged as an audience favourite at the 
Sundance Festival 

Set in a hospital for paralysed men where a 
young novelist (Eric Stolz) lands after a hiking 
accident, the film is about his coming to terms 
with the fate he shares with others in the ward; 
among them, a hostile white redneck biker 
(William Forsyth) and a restless, fast-talking black 
man (Wesley Snipes). Hospital dramas depicting 
the tenacious human spirit are not new, but this 
picture dances just ahead of expectations. Not the 
usual egomaniacal dirge about a stricken prince 
who bullies and seduces those who serve him, 
The Waterdance has a protagonist who is as 
interested in observing others as in his own fate, 
and the ward comes very much alive. 

Jimenez’s script unfolds with a spirit and 
sparkle devoid of self-indulgence, and Stolz plays 
the lead with lightness, wit and balance, as well 
as a measure of despair and denial. Much of the 
picture concerns the anguish of these young men 
at losing sexual ability, and this aspect of 
paralysis is covered with a frankness hitherto 
unseen. Also anchoring it is the complex 
relationship between the novelist and his married 
girlfriend (Helen Hunt turns in an exceptional 
performance in a role that’s particularly well- 
written by Jimenez), and the emerging friendship 
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THE WATERDANCE 


between the biker and the black guy (precisely 
and forcefully portrayed by scene-stealing Wesley 
Snipes). 

Amy Dawes/Variety 


Gas Food Lodging (15) 
December 4-9 


Director: Allison Anders. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Brooke Adams, Ione Skye, Fairuza Balk. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 102 mins. 


Allison Anders’s accomplished first feature is set 
in the desert landscape of New Mexico, where 
Nora (Brooke Adams) drudges as a waitress to 
support her two daughters in their trailer home. 
Yet this is no dreary account of the struggles of a 
single-parent family, but rather a warm hearted 
and funny portrayal of adolescence and 
womanhood. The story unfolds through the eyes 
of Shade, the youngest daughter (played to 
perfection by Fairuza Balk), who daydreams her 
hours away in an empty cinema watching her 
heroine in gloriously over-the-top Mexican 
melodramas. Shade desperately tries to find her 
errant father and to provide a good man for her 
mother, but her matchmaking attempt are 
comically unsuccessful. Meanwhile, her elder 
sister, emotionally scarred by disastrous sexual 
experiences, finds some magic in her life when 
she forms a dream-like relationship with a British 
geologist. Everything seems to go wrong when 
the geologist disappears and Shade finds that her 
beloved is gay. But life, having played some cruel 
tricks, directs Shade to a better understanding of 
her own existence and that of her family. 

This film is full of strange and wonderful 
characters in a setting dominated by the desert. 
As a portrayal of modern women and their 
dilemmas, it towers above Hollywood's version. 
Gas Food Lodging is an unapologetic ‘women’s 
film’, and one of the best. 


Unforgiven (15) 
December 11-16 


Director: Clint Eastwood. U.S.A., 1992 
Starring: Clint Eastwood, Gene Hackman, Morgan Freeman. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 131 mins. 


In the early part of the seventeenth century, when 
the Europeans clung to the Atlantic edges of the 
American continent, the Puritans had a clear 
sense of political geography. The wilderness, they 
argued, was the devil’s domain, chaotic and dark. 
The city, however, was the ‘New Jerusalem’, the 


city on the hill, ordered, a place where God’s law 
held sway. This was reflected in the way the 
towns were designed, with the grid system of 
avenues and streets. Theirs was a Euclidian God 
who saw order as part of a masterplan which, if 
read correctly, led to salvation. 

But with expansion things changed. The chaos 
of the wilderness encroached on the domesticated 
towns, and the greed and lasciviousness of 
emergent capital was to become as omnipresent 
as the spiritual draughtsman’s plans. Burning 
women as witches may well have been the 
physical manifestation of male paranoia in 
Puritan times, but by the 1870s this had been 
translated into the use of women as chattel or as 
avatars of a more humane social existence. 

Eastwood’s new western centres on this 
doubling of the position of women. The film 
opens with the slicing of a prostitute’s face by a 
disgruntled cowboy who is enraged by her 
chuckling at the size of his manhood. The other 
women in the brothel demand revenge, and when 
this is meted out in pecuniary rather than 
corporeal terms, the women put a price on the 
heads of the two cowboys involved. Will Munny 
(Clint Eastwood) is an ex-desperado who has 
been domesticated by the love of a woman who 
has since died, leaving him with two children and 
a less than successful hog farm. When we meet 
him, the pigs have a disease and he is covered in 
shit. This legacy of the decent woman and the 
patriarchal urge both ennobles and emasculates, a 
contradiction that the film seeks to overcome. 
That it is eventually transcended through the 
usual post-Peckinpah blood ritual only serves to 
underline the doubling of ‘film as myth/history 
as myth’ proposition that the film seems to 
operate with. Munny is recruited by a cocky 
young gunslinger, the ‘Schofield Kid’ (Jaimz 
Woolvett), and they set off with an old friend of 
Munny’s, Ned Logan (Morgan Freeman), to kill 
the transgressors and get the reward. 

This odyssey of an essentially bucolic trio is set 
against the emergent urban culture of Big 
Whiskey presided over by ‘Little Bill’ Daggett 
(brilliantly played by Gene Hackman). Daggett is 
the sadistic sheriff, a man who has taken over the 
mantle of the Puritan God, a mixture of awful 
retribution and cod Solomonic wisdom. This 
drama of a town struggling towards an even- 
handed capitalistic order is played out not only 
for us but also foy (another nod to Peckinpah?) a 
greedy Eastern audience craving for the romance 
of derring-do and gunplay. The film uses the 
figure of the reporter as a symbol for the ways in 
which myth is constructed by the media and 


resonates beyond the 
western to take in 
Eastwood’s Dirty Harry 
persona and all points to 
the right and left of 
centre. 

Eastwood is one of the 
few artists (unless we 
count Ralph Lauren) 
who has seen the 
enduring capability of 
the western to both 
evoke America’s past 
and be critical of its 
present. By using the 
women, prostitutes and 
dead wives as central to 
the actions of men, the 
film constructs a 
complex sense of current 
American concerns with 
dysfunctional families as 
well as notions of origins 
and rebirth. That it is 
Freeman who is made to 
suffer the humiliation of 
the whip and the women who are eventually left 
after the chaos of blood letting may lead us to see 
that Eastwood’s central concern is not with the 
characters who hold centre stage in the history 
books but rather with those who are shoved to 
the margins, confined there not only by the 
excesses of a male narcissism but also by a media 
that deems histrionics more newsworthy than 
history. Eastwood has rediscovered the heroic 















_ and has made us see it in a new light. 


Alan Fair 


The Crying Game (18) 
December 11-16 


Director: Neil Jordan. U.K./Japan, 1992. 
Starring: Stephen Rea, Miranda Richardson, Forest Whitaker. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 112 mins. 


Writer-director Neil Jordan’s latest and perhaps 
bravest film to date manages to bring together 
some of the strongest elements in his previous 
work, fusing the public nightmare of 
contemporary Ireland’s political Troubles last 
touched on in Angel with the potent personal 
drama of obsessional romance expressed so 
affectingly in Mona Lisa. An exemplary Stephen 
Rea is Fergus, a South Armagh IRA man charged 
with the task of looking after British soldier Jody 
(Forest Whitaker), recently taken hostage via the 
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combined efforts of committed terrorists Jude 
(Miranda Richardson) and Maguire (Adrian 
Dunbar). During the soldier’s last hours, captor 
and captive are to strike up an unlikely 
relationship, and when events force him to flee to 
London and find work as a brickie, Fergus makes 
good on his promise to visit the dead man’s wife, 
Dil (startling newcomer Jaye Davidson). 

This is just the moment when Jordan’s narrative 
switches up a gear, introducing a plot reversal so 
outrageous that reviewers have been expressly 
forbidden to give the game away. At one fell 
swoop, a taut thriller develops into something 
else entirely as Fergus’s burgeoning feelings for 
Dil are to see him questioning the very roots of 
his own sexuality, while the unexpected return of 
some faces from the past force him to reassess 
everything he’s been brought up to believe in. 

Unfolding amidst a vivid background which 
gives an Irish labourer’s eye-view of the capital, 
the film’s story contains much that will provoke, 
both in the even-handed depiction of the kind of 
IRA activists who'd be forbidden to speak under 
our current broadcasting restrictions and in the 
head-on portrayal of areas of sexual identity that 
are still fairly delicate. Jordan’s project 
throughout, however, is to play the various social 
forces which have shaped the characters against 
the notion of an essential persona that transcends 
such influences. The result is a very humane 
offering that subsumes its occasional infelicities— 
Whitaker’s dreadful Tottenham accent, and over- 
extended final show-down—into a challenging 
and passionate whole. Back on home ground 
after the unsatisfying results of his American 
odyssey, Jordan is clearly going from strength to 
strength. 

Trevor Johnston 
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Husbands and Wives (15) 


December 18-23 


Director: Woody Allen. U.S.A., 1992. 
Starring: Woody Allen, Judy Davis, Mia Farrow, Sydney Pollack. 
Colour. Dolby stereo SR. 107 mins. 


Rush released in Britain ahead of Woody Allen’s 
previous offering, the misjudged expressionist 
pastiche Shadows and Fog, presumably to cash in 
on the recent rumpus surrounding the 
bespectacled one’s private life, Husbands and 
Wives is thankfully strong enough to survive the 
crass life-imitating-art assumptions that will 
undoubtedly be heaped upon it. Here academic 
and novelist Gabe Roth (Allen) and his wife Judy 
(Mia Farrow) are a comfortable couple whose 
settled life together is rocked by the news that 
their friends Jack (director Sydney Pollack) and 
Sally (Judy Davis, last seen shooting up bug 
powder in David Cronenberg’s Naked Lunch) have 
decided to split up. As Jack goes on to have an ill- 
fated fling with hippy-ish aerobics teacher Sam 
(Lysette Anthony), and Judy tries to get Sally set 
up with architect Michael (Laim Neeson), the 
Roths find themselves questioning the very basis 
of their own marriage. Swathed in self-doubt and 
recrimination, this situation is far from helped by 
Gabe’s only half-innocent dalliance with bright 
creative writing student Rain (Cape Fear nymphet 
Juliette Lewis) and Judy’s growing realisation of 
her own feelings towards the aforementioned 
Michael. 

Blending downbeat soul-searching and lighter 
but still incisive character comedy, the film stands 
somewhere between Crimes and Misdemeanours 
and Hannah and Her Sisters. A complex and 
effortlessly structured ensemble piece, it picks out 
with delicacy and typically perceptive Allen wit 
the litany of compromises, disappointments and 
sheer unthinking habit that goes to make up any 
long-running partnership, successful or not. 
Packed with memorable performances—the 





shambling go-with-the-flow Pollack and Davis’s 
highly strung professional nit-picker are both 
disarming creations—the emphasis on 
dysfunctional relations throws up a slew of 
toweringly awkward social situations, a comedy 
of embarrassment that rings undeniably true. 
One’s only quibble, really, is with the would-be 
‘fly on the wall’ documentary fashion in which 
it’s shot, flaunting its hand-held cameras and 
pinning button microphones on the characters as 
they open up to an unseen off-screen interviewer 
and narrator. One presumes it’s all intended as a 
distancing device, an irony perhaps when events 
have conspired to make our interest in the 
material, rightly or wrongly, so much keener. 
Trevor Johnston 


‘easons 


) CELLULOID 
SINATRA 


Swooner Supreme, Chairman of the Board, The 
Voice; whatever monicker you care to place upon 
Francis Albert Sinatra, there’s no doubt that for 
some 40-odd years “Ole Blue Eyes’ has been a 
star: on record (re-defining for ever the art of the 
popular song), radio, stage, TV, in his notorious 
not-so-private life and, neglected but nevertheless 
noteworthy, in the cinema. 

Unlike most of his crooning contemporaries, 
Sinatra graduated from formula ‘bobby sox’ 
pictures like Step Lively and straight musicals 
such as Anchors Aweigh to become a serious 
dramatic actor in From Here to Eternity. Thus 
Sinatra was one of Hollywood’s biggest box- 
office draws of the 1950s, alternating flashy Young 
at Heart-type musicals with meaty roles in 
heavyweight melodramas of the calibre of Otto 
Preminger’s The Man with the Golden Arm and 
Vincente Minnelli’s Some Came Running. 

In the 1960s, this roll of success continued in 
classy character pictures like The Manchurian 
Candidate and the star broke into areas such as 
production and direction with varying degrees of 
success. Ironically, just a couple of years after 
giving one of his best performances in 1968’s The 
Detective, the Chairman more or less retired from 
the board and, apart from the odd appearance, 
Sinatra bowed out from Tinseltown and the silver 
screen, leaving behind a flawed but often 
sparkling canon enshrining a talent that shone on 
both celluloid and vinyl. 








Adrian Wootton 


This touring season has been researched and co- 
ordinated by Broadway Media Centre, 
Nottingham. Unless otherwise credited, the 
following notes are by Adrian Wootten. 
Additional titles from the tour will be showing at 
the Midlands Arts Centre as follows: The Man 
with the Golden Arm (November 1 & 2), Young 
at Heart (November 15 & 16), The Manchurian 
Candidate (November 30 & December 1). 





FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 





From Here to Eternity (PG) 
November 5 (6.30 p.m.) 


Director: Fred Zinnemann. U.S.A., 1953. 

Starring: Burt Lancaster, Deborah Kerr, Frank Sinatra, 
Montgomery Clift. 

Black and white. 118 mins. 


Fred Zinnemann’s blockbuster, set on a World 
War II Pearl Harbour Army base before the 
Japanese bombing, elevates soap-opera macho 
vendettas and sexual mind-games into art, 
courtesy of a dream cast, punchy direction and 
excellent set pieces. However, it was Sinatra who 
provided the real revelation as the tragi-comic 
private Maggio, a role which won him the 1953 
Best Supporting Actor Oscar. 


Guys and Dolls (PG) 
November 12 (3.00 & 6.15 p.m.) 


Director: Joseph L. Mankiewicz. U.S.A., 1955. 
Starring: Marlon Brando, Jean Simmons, Frank Sinatra. 
Colour. CinemaScope. 149 mins. 


Michael Kidd’s choreography kicks Guys and 
Dolls off to a racing start that leaves you 
breathless. A hustling, bustling introduction to 
the denizens of Damon Runyon’s Times Square, it 
strings tarts and touts, pedestrians and 
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pickpockets, street vendors and strippers, 
gamblers, cops and gawping tourists into a 
frenetic strip cartoon that interweaves little 
biographies of petty sin and innocent pleasure. 
The most literate of all writer-directors, Joseph 
Mankiewicz was peculiarly fitted to savour the 
essence of Runyon, which is a relish for words 
and grammar, their use and abuse. And if Guys 
and Dolls keeps pulling up to a stately trot after 
one of Michael Kidd’s wilder gallops, it is 
precisely in imitation of a Runyon story, where 
two guys meet on a street corner, one telling a 
rambling story while the other marvels at the 
deviousness which finally gets to the point with a 
the kick of a horse. The bet between Sky 
Masterson (Marlon Brando) and Nathan Detroit 
(Frank Sinatra), a simple plot device designed to 
spark the required romance between gambling 
guy and Salvation Army doll (Jean Simmons), 
would be nothing were it not wrapped up in the 
intricate verbal evasions of Nathan’s subterfuge 
about the average daily consumption of strudel 
and cheesecake, evasions capped by Sky’s 
elliptically pointed recollections about his 
daddy’s advice on how to avoid “getting cider in 
your ear” when confronted by a con-man. 
Equally, this purely verbal scene is such sheer 
delight because it. is propelled from the 
springboard of a delirious Kidd number (‘The 
Oldest Established Permanent Floating Crap 
Game’). 

Tom Milne 


High Society (U) 
November 26 (7.00 p.m.) 


Director: Charles Walters. U.S.A., 1956. 

Starring: Bing Crosby, Frank Sinatra, Grace Kelly, Louis 
Armstrong, Celeste Holm, Louis Calhern. 

Colour. 107 mins. 


Perennially and deservedly popular, this glossy 
and glamorous musical version of The Philadelphia 
Story has a sophisticated Cole Porter score to pep 
up the light-as-air plot, which follows an heiress’ 
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romantic difficulties with various past and 
present boyfriends. It includes the great Crosby- 
Sinatra duet “Well Did You Evah?”. 


Some Came Running (PG) 
December 17 (6,15 p.m.) 


Director: Vincente Minnelli. U.S.A., 1958. 
Starring: Frank Sinatra, Dean Martin, Shirley MacLaine. 
Colour. CinemaScope. 136 mins. 


This mean, moody and magnificent melodrama 
from Minnelli features proto-Rat Packers Shirley 
MacLaine and Dean Martin, providing excellent 
support for their leader Sinatra. He plays a 
troubled GI with literary ambitions who looks for 
self-revelation amongst the gutter gambling bars 
of home-town Indiana, whilst torn between the 
radically different charms of two women. 


None But the Brave (PG) 
December 10 (7.00 p.m.) 


Director: Frank Sinatra. U.S.A., 1965. 
Starring: Clint Walker, Tatsuya Mihashi, Frank Sinatra. 
Colour. Panavision. 105 mins. 


A genuine curiosity, and Sinatra’s only attempt at 
film direction, this liberal anti-war picture shows 
the uneasy truce formed by two bands of 
American and Japanese soldiers stranded on a 
Pacific island during World War II. Sinatra 
himself plays a drunken medic, but the 
star/director obviously spent most of his time 
behind the camera, furnishing several well-staged 
action scenes along the way. 


The Detective (18) 
December 20 (6.30 p.m.) 


Director: Gordon Douglas. U.S.A., 1968. 
Starring: Frank Sinatra, Jacqueline Bisset, Lee Remick. 
Colour. Panavision. 114 mins. 


A tough policier about a hard- 
boiled but liberal cop (Sinatra, 
marvellously understated) on 
he trail of a killer of 
homosexuals. Written by 
formerly blacklisted screen- 
writer Abby Mann and made 
_| with uncharacterfstic verve by 
long-time Sinatra good- 
_|servant Gordon Douglas, this 
is an underrated film noir that 
2 S pointed to a new direction for 
| Sinatra. 














THE DETECTIVE 









BY ANY 
OTHER NAME 


To coincide with the release of the restored 
version of Orson Welles’s Othello, we 
present a short season of the film-makers 
other adaptations. Richard Combs 
examines Welles the ‘adapter, interpreter, 
mimic and imaginative re-inventor.’ 








Orson Welles is so much an original, so 
much the great original of the cinema, that it 
is startling to realise how far his greatness 
was founded on mimicry. His voice—the 
most powerful weapon in his actor’s 
armoury—was pre-eminently suited to this 
kind of imitation, and was the making of his 
first great career as a broadcaster. The 
mellifluous Welles tones conjured from the 
airwaves the classic works of world 
literature—and later, in the peripatetic, one- 
man-band stage of his film career, he would 
frequently dub the voices of his fellow 
actors. 

In the other medium he conquered before 
film, the theatre, Welles gave new dramatic 
life to Shakespeare, Marlowe and Shaw. In 
the lexicon of unfilmed Welles project, 
adaptations figures large—The Pickwick 
Papers, War and Peace, Around the World in 
Eighty Days, The Odyssey, The Iliad, Moby- 
Dick and Catch-22. And if it ever emerges 
from the vaults, or the legal grip of the 
many investors who trail through Welles’s 
filmography, surely his Don Quixote will be 
the cinematic revelation of its day. 

All this to say that, despite the toweringly 
distinctive figure he cut, Welles loved to 
lend himself to other artists’ creations—as 
adapter, interpreter, mimic and imaginative 
re-inventor. Perhaps his true genius as a 
movie man was his ability to serve as a 
catalyst. The movies, after all, are said to be 
a collaborative medium, and Welles may 
simply have been the most original, 
individualistic collaborator there was. At 
least, there is no other director, of stage or 


WELLES FILMING ‘OTHELLO’ 


screen, whom one would think of as 
Shakespeare’s collaborator rather than 
merely his adapter. 

Reputedly, in the late 30s, when John 
Houseman was asked when the Mercury 
Theatre production of Julius Caesar would 
open, he replied, “When Welles finishes 
writing it”. This is a joke about the 
megalomania and child-prodigy element of 
the Welles mystique, but it’s also true 
enough to one’s experience of his 
Shakespeare films—that they’re an 
alternative Shakespeare rather than 
adaptations of the plays. Shakespeare was 
Welles’s creative touchstone, legendarily 
from the time he learned to read him at age 
two, to his learning all the tragic parts at age 
ten, to his most ambitious, and disastrous, 
attempt to comprehend the Bard, in his Five 
Kings stage production of 1939, then the 
distillation of that impossible project, and 
the culmination of Welles’s relationship 
with Shakespeare, in the magisterial Chimes 
at Midnight. 

Welles usurped Shakespeare, in much the 
same way as he ‘usurped’ those actors he 
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would vocally replace in his films. (There’s 
said to be even more radical evidence of this 
approach in the Welles production of The 
Merchant of Venice—apparently recorded on 
film—which eliminated Portia from the 
play.) This is artistic arrogance, perhaps, but 
it also says something about the process of 
cinema, about the magpie creativity of 
‘putting together’ a film from a myriad of 
pieces and the collaboration of a multitude 
of talents. 

The secret of Welles’s cinema—and of his 
relationship to Cinema—was not that he 
was a lonely giant who revolutionised the 
whole process, but that he intuited most 
clearly how it worked. This short season of 
Welles’s adaptations (though regretfully 
lacking, for distribution reasons, Chimes at 
Midnight and The Trial) is also a tribute to 
how he exemplified this ‘idea’ of cinema at 
its most extreme and followed it to the end. 

Richard Combs 


The Magnificent Ambersons 
(PG) 


November 22 
(showing with The Immortal Story) 


Director: Orson Welles. U.S.A. 1942. 
Starring: Joseph Cotten, Dolores Costello, Anne Baxter. 
Black and white. 88 mins. 


The sources of most of Welles’s 
adaptations—Shakespeare, Isak Dinesen, 
Franz Kafka—fairly reflect his ‘out of time 
and place’ quality, call it universality, 
statelessness, or the spiritual exile which 
often becomes his subject. With The 
Magnificent Ambersons, however, Welles is at 
home—with an adaptation of an author, 
Booth Tarkington, whom he had already 
adapted for radio (including a broadcast of 
Ambersons), about a world, the Mid-West at 
the turn of the century, that was Welles’s 
own. Or that had been his family’s: one 
curious detail, the fact that Eugene Morgan 
(Joseph Cotten) is a developer of 
automobiles connects with Welles’s own 
father, whose inventiveness with 
headlamps (though meant for bicycles) 
made him a fortune in this new field. 

But fortunes in the Welles family were 
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very much up and down, which might 
suggest one cause for that lifelong 
insecurity, that cinema of exile. Welles looks 
back to the world of The Magnificent 
Ambersons with great regret and nostalgia— 
a world of elegance and grace which he 
might never have known, but which he feels 
he should have known, an aristocratic world 
about to be replaced by the busy automotive 
one. In the decline of the Ambersons, their 
final abandonment of the family mansion 
that is as much them as Xanadu is Charles 
Foster Kane, Welles acts out the expulsion 
from paradise, something he would go on 
acting out—from Hollywood, from 
America—for the rest of his life. 

As if to recreate and hold on to this world 
as long as possible, Welles employs 
extended, uninterrupted takes more 
strikingly in Ambersons than in any other 
film. Perhaps his essential ‘war of the 
worlds’ is between the long take, the infinite 
track or crane shot, that tries to capture 
these people in real time, real space, and the 
helter-skelter editing, the hectic montages, 
with which he was later forced to glue 
together the fragmented universe of his 
films. The Magnificent Ambersons famously 
suffered at RKOs hands after Welles’s next 
fall from grace. But it has now rightfully 
won its place alongside Citizen Kane as the 
best of his work, the two perhaps 
summarising the abyss that separates—and 
the constant pull between—home and exile. 
Richard Combs 





THE MAGNIFICENT AMBERSONS 


Macbeth (rc) 






MACBETH 





















November 19 (7.00 p.m.) 


Director: Orson Welles. U.S.A., 1948. 
Starring: Orson Welles, Jeanette Nolan, Don O’Herlihy. 
Black and white. 106 mins. 


Orson Welles’s first film assault on Shakespeare 
has a stark, barbaric intensity, a fidelity to the 
play’s images of social chaos and primal 
psychological terror, but little regard for the 
niceties of language or drama. It would be far too 
delicate to say that the play has been translated or 
transposed to film—it simply erupts on celluloid, 
and the fury one feels behind it has less to do 
with Macbeth’s than Welles’s ambition, the need 
to stamp out every frame regardless of whether 
either sets or actors are more than half ready. It’s 
the fury of desperation: Macbeth was Welles’s last 
attempt—except for the ‘accident’, ten years later, 
of Touch of Evil—to accommodate himself to a 
Hollywod studio, on terms that would give him 
the control he needed for the return they wanted. 
Macbeth was an attempt on Welles’s part to 
contain his own reputation, to produce a classical 
costume drama on minimal resources, in record 
time, and thus prove that artistic originality 
didn’t necessarily mean indulgence and excess. 
As an experiment, it was ingenious. Welles took 
the project to Herbert Yates of Republic Pictures, 
home of quickie, cheapie productions, and 
proposed shooting Macbeth inside three weeks for 
less than $200,000. What would make this 
possible was that he would first stage the 
production at the Utah Centennial Festival in Salt 
Lake City, enabling him to rehearse at someone 


else’s expense. Welles was true to his word, at 
least until shooting was finished. Then, like the 
scorpion that must be true to his nature, even to 
the point of self-destruction—a tale he would tell 
in another film—he infuriated Yates by taking 
ages over the editing. 

The result, not surprisingly, looks both 
painstaking and hastily stuck together, 
overpowering in its atmosphere of guilt and self- 
ordained tragedy, and yet barley articulate at the 
dramatic level, as if half the play were lost in the 
fogs that perpetually shroud Macbeth’s mind and 
the cardboard sets. In his pressed circumstances, 
perhaps, Welles fell back on the mood and 
meanings of his famed ‘Voodoo Macbeth’, his 
production twelve years earlier for the Negro 
People’s Theatre (part of the Federal Theatre 
project). The result is neither quite theatre, nor 
film, nor Shakespeare—but it is brazenly, 
defiantly, all Welles, and in that respect alone, 
however much he has lost of the Bard’s text, 
Welles has caught something essential of his dark 
and dangerous art. 

Richard Combs 


Othello ww) 
November 20-26 


Director: Orson Welles. Morocco, 1952 [restored version, U.S.A., 
1992]. 

Starring: Orson Welles, Suzanne Cloutier, Micheal 
MacLiamméir. 

Black and white. Dolby stereo. 91 mins. 


In the wake of the wreckage of his attempt to 
work out a modus vivendi with Hollywood, Othello 
was the project which established what would 
become the Welles modus operandi—that of the 
film-maker as outcast and jackdaw, as pariah and 
presiding genius, who would do anything on the 
system’s terms in order to finance what the 
system most abhored, his own films. Othello was 
put together over some four years, with a cast 
that had to be constantly reassembled from all 
over the globe (when they had not already quit 
for lack of wages), with props, costumes and 
locations pieced together through inspiration, 
cunning and sometimes outright thievery in the 
night, and the project kept on its fitful, wayward 
course by the money Welles earned from the kind 
of costume dramas (Prince of Foxes, The Black Rose) 
that were like a mockery—he played them, 
juicily, as self-mockery—of his own 
Shakespearean ambitions. 

Othello is a monument of piecemeal film- 
making, a triumph of intellectual adhesion over 
physical dispersal. As such, it is very different 
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from the contained, studio-bound production of 
Macbeth. But it attacks Shakespeare in the same 
nervy, unsparing way, ripping to the heart of the 
play to see what truths it contains about human 
passion, about pride, ambition, jealousy, fear and 
moral blindness. As an adaptation of 
Shakespeare, it’s embarrassing in the same way 
as Macbeth—embarrassing in the intimacy it 
assumes with the author, in order to shake out 
what is essential about the play. 

The ‘barbarousness’ of Welles’s staging of 
Macbeth is also the secret of the hero and his 
society. Othello, by contrast, takes place almost 
entirely outdoors, in natural landscapes and on 
sturdy stone battlements, but always with a sense 
of characters tossed about and belittled by the 
elements, just as the world is regularly set turning 
by their own overwhelming but mysterious 
emotions, by Othello’s easily stirred jealousy, but 
most by Iago’s implacable “I hate the Moor!” 
which leads naturally to his contradictory and 
fatal “I am not what I am”. 

Richard Combs 
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Touch of Evil (Pc) 
December 17 (3.00 & 9.00 p.m.) 


Director: Orson Welles. U.S.A., 1958. 
Starring: Charlton Heston, Janet Leigh, Orson Welles. 
Black and white. 109 mins. 


Touch of Evil was in many ways the most curious 
project of Welles’s career, a film in which he 
became involved only in a tangential way but 
which he then turned into one of his most intense 
and personal pieces of work (for many critics, it 
now jostles with Citizen Kane and The Magnificent 
Ambersons in the Welles canon). It was, to begin 
with, an adaptation which he wrote and directed 
without reference to the original source, a novel 
called Badge of Evil by Whit Masterson. Or at 
least, Welles wrote his own version of the existing 
adaptation of Masterson’s novel, declaring that 
the first script was ‘ridiculous’, and taking over 
the direction through a series. of 
misunderstandings. 

Universal Pictures had initially engaged him 
simply to appear as Hank Quinlan, a monstrous 
policeman in a hellish U.S./Mexican border town, 
and used him as bait to secure Charlton Heston as 
the good guy, Mexican narcotics investigator 
Vargas. Heston agreed, thinking that Welles was 
going to direct, and Universal, out of 
embarrassment, or indifference, or the thought 
that this low-budget genre film couldn’t go far 
wrong, and that they might even get something 
special, went along. In the event, the way Welles 
twisted and distorted even such a surefire thriller 
alarmed the studio, and the production ended, 
like his other Hollywood excursions, in 
wrangling over recutting and reshooting. 
Welles’s disagreements even extended to what 
the film was called: “What a silly title”, is said to 
have been his verdict on that. 

Welles certainly delivered the genre movie 
Universal were expecting, but in his own 
uniquely scrambled way, where the contest is not 
so much between good and evil as between 
competing varieties of evil. There’s the menace of 
Akim Tamiroff’s arch villain, “Uncle” Joe Grande, 
the creepiness of such inexplicable weirdos as 
Mercedes McCambridge’s gang leader and 
Dennis Weaver’s crazed motel clerk. And then 
there’s the vast sadness of Welles’s Quinlan, a cop 
who will bend the rules and probably dispose-of 
any suspect to fulfil his own notion of justice. 
Innocence and idealism—here represented by 
Vargas and his wife (Janet Leigh)—exist on 
special terms with such evil, as they do in 
Welles’s previous philosophical noir film, The 
Lady from Shanghai. In both, questions of law and 


justice, individual guilt and responsibility, are 
broached more sharply than in The Trial, the most 
respectable and most unhappy of Welles’s 
adaptations. 

Richard Combs 


The Immortal Story (Histoire 
Immortelle) (PG) 
November 22 


(showing with The Magnificent Ambersons) 


Director: Orson Welles. France, 1968. 
Starring: Orson Welles, Jeanne Moreau, Norman Eshley. 
Colour. 16mm print. 60 mins. 


At the time of his death, Welles had more 
than one project under way based on the 
writing of Isak Dinesen: he had begun 
shooting The Dreamers, an adaptation of two 
of her stories, and intended to include a 
reading from another in The Magic Show, the 
compendium of Wellesiana he had been 
working on for many years. Dinesen may 
not have occupied as central a place in 
Welles adaptations as Shakespeare, but he 
spoke of his lifelong interest in her, and she 
might be seen as a complementary figure to 
the Bard. If Welles was drawn td 
Shakespeare by his dramatic power, by his 
grandiloquence and the themes of ambition 
and betrayal, Dinesen’s attraction, at the 
end of his career, may have been her more 
distilled perception of human loss and 
failure. 

The central figure of The immortal Story, 
Mr. Clay (Welles), is Kane-like in his 
megalomania and need for control: a 
merchant of Macao who has ruthlessly 
applied himself to piling up riches, even 
where it has involved the ruination and 
suicide of his one-time partner. Clay is not 
flawed in the way that Kane is, by a lack, a 
psychological deprivation that makes him 
pathetic as well as terrible. What Clay fears 
is not his own past but a future that doesn’t 
have his stamp on it. He is irritated by the 
human propensity to fables, prophecies and 
stories. To prove that only the world of fact 
is real, he sets out to make one such story— 
about an elderly merchant who hires an 
indigent sailor to impregnate his young 
wife—come true. 


Kane is a tragic figure, even a 
Shakespearean one, whose self-delusion 
and downfall takes a whole world with it. 
Clay is something else, a monster who, in 
his determination to make the world fit his 
picture of it, will create the circumstances 
for his downfall. When he hires his sailor 
(Norman Eshley), and even the ‘bride’ 
(Jeanne Moreau), actually the daughter of 
his dead partner, to act out the story, he 
initiates something beyond his control, he 
sets the scene for a world in which he will 
not exist. Compared to the stylistic bravura 
of Citizen Kane, its bustle, its multitude of 
scenes and characters, The Immortal Story 
has a parched look—barely an hour long (it 
was made in the first instance for French 
TV), with a minimally sketched Macao and 
only four principal characters. We’re not 
treated here to the spectacle of a world 
collapsing, but to the limpid tracing of a 
pattern, the execution of a self-imposed 
logic which leads a man to his own 
extinction. 

Richard Combs 
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Please see the calendar on the back cover for 
performance times. 


Nighi on Earth (15) 


Reve oe a8 


Director: Jim Jarmusch. U.S.A., 1991. 
Starring: Winona Ryder, Gena Rowlands, Béatrice Dalle. 
Colour. Dolby stereo. 125 mins. 


Jim Jarmusch’s latest is a transglobal taxicab 
comedy which strings together five different 
vignettes in five different cities, each observing in 
wry detail the singular relationship between 
passenger and driver as they speed towards their 
destination. Enterprisingly cast throughout, the 
quintet’s opening L.A. story features Winona 
Ryder as a feisty cabbie deeply unimpressed by 
high-powered Hollywood agent Gena Rowlands, 
while Armin Mueller-Stahl tackles a lighter role 
as an amiable East German immigrant cabbie 
being given a lesson in Brooklyn street wisdom 
by Spike Lee veteran Giancarlo Esposito in the 
New York segment. The Paris section boasts the 
return of Béatrice (Betty Blue) Dalle as a blind girl 


NIGHT ON EARTH 
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who opens the eyes of prejudiced driver Isaach 
de Bankolé. Rome finds itself represented by 
Roberto Benigni and the sort of scabrous cabbies’ 
tales which give his priestly fare (Paolo Bonacelli) 
a heart attack. And we end in Helsinki—where 
else?—-with a drunken cabful of Aki Kaurismaki 
regulars making hilarious efforts to top each 
other’s tragedy-strewn chronicles of 
Scandinavian gloom.—Trevor Johnston 


letsuo: the lron Man as) 


Roveribe: 13-15 
See under Main Films for notes. 


déisuo LU: Body Hammer Gs) 


November 20 & 7 
See under Main Films for notes. 








BODY HEAT 


Body Heal a= 
Gee ee es 


Director: Lawrence Kasdan. U.S.A., 1981. 
Starring: William Hurt, Kathleen Turner, Richard Crenna. 
Colour. 113 mins. 


A stylish, steamy and calculated update of the 
classic Hollywood film noir, Body Heat was a 
major hit in the early 80s and makes a timely 
return in a new 35mm print to outclass the likes 
of Basic Instinct in just about every department. 








The film was an auspicious début by director 
Lawrence Kasdan, who went on to prove his 
versatility with The Big Chill, Silverado and The 
Accidental Tourist. Body Heat also made stars of 
William Hurt and Kathleen Turner, who play, 
respectively, a randy, incompetent lawyer and a 
man-eating femme fatale. Progressing from dirty 
talk to dirty deeds, the lovers murder a 
disposable husband and plan to reap the rewards 
of an insurance swindle. It’s a tale of lust, greed, 
duplicity and betrayal, played out in the hot, 
sticky climate of sunny Florida. Aided by Jordan 
Cronenweth’s photography and John Barry’s 
score, Kasdan’s movie oozes style and 
atmosphere. The dense plot is handled with great 
confidence, and the dialogue is sharp and 
humorous. “Some day your dick is going to lead 
you into a very big hassle”, a cynical friend warns 
Hurt. He’s right, of course, but Kasdan still 
manages to pull off a surprise ending that’s as 
intelligent as its equivalent in Basic Instinct is silly. 


? helm © Louise (15) 
[eco ser ae 


Director: Ridley Scott. U.S.A., 1991. 
Starring: Geena Davis, Susan Sarandon, Harvey Keitel. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo SR. 128 mins. 


Ridley Scott’s feminist road movie is about a 
couple of Arkansas women (beautifully played by 
Geena Davis and Susan Sarandon) who set out 
for a weekend in the mountains and wind up 
(after shooting a sex-attacker) speeding through 


the Southwest on the run from the law. Like any 
good road movie, Thelma & Louise is more about 
freedom than women versus men, and its journey 
into recklessness is exhilarating. This is Scott’s 
best film, simply because the director’s 
formidable visual style and excellent soundtrack 
are here serving an intelligent script. 


Bie V2i0e1 Gs 
Seee ce 


Director: David Lynch. U.S.A. 1986. 
Starring: Kyle MacLachlan, Isabella Rossellini, Dennis Hopper. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo. 120 mins. 


= 


The tale itself is simple. Jeffrey Beaumont (Kyle 
MacLachlan) returns to his home town and 
becomes amateur detective when he discovers a 
severed ear and is told by the local cop not to 
mention it to anyone. As he probes deeper, 
assisted by the cop’s daughter Sandy (Laura 
Dern), Jeffrey encounters the sensual but 
enigmatic cabaret singer Dorothy Vallens 
(isabella Rossellini), who is at the centre of a 
kidnap mystery. By way of murder, police 
corruption and a twisted, dark sexuality, the film 
mutates into a frightening odyssey into the 
darker worlds of emotion that brood beneath the 
surface of humanity. 

When the alluring, abused Dorothy invites 
Jeffrey into her world, the guilt of slipping loose 
his own dark desires must inevitably lead to 
retribution and nightmare. The demonic 
personification of this is Frank Booth (Dennis 





THELMA & LOUISE 
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Hopper), a man who has fully embraced his own 
darkness. Sadistic sex, helium inhalation, drug 
dealing, dismemberment and murder are the 
norm for Frank. But he, too, is besotted with 
romance, albeit a love devoid of all moral 
restraint, a vile perversion of the ideal. In the 
chain of contamination he has infected Dorothy 
and she has contaminated Jeffrey. The question is 
not whether the good Sandy can save Jeffrey, but 
whether he truly wishes to be saved.—Mike 
Davies 


Director: David Lynch. U.S.A., 1990. 
Starring: Nicolas Cage, Laura Dern, Dianne Ladd. 
Colour. Panavision. Dolby stereo SR. 127 mins. 


In the opening scene of David Lynch’s shockingly 
violent, wickedly funny and bizarrely beautiful 
Wild at Heart, sometime juvenile delinquent Sailor 
(Nicolas Cage) emerges from a dance hall and is 
attacked by a man with a flick-knife. In the 
ensuing fight, accompanied on the soundtrack by 
a jagged heavy-metal guitar riff, Sailor smashes 
his opponent’s head against the floor until his 
brains run out. Imprisoned for manslaughter, 
Sailor emerges a couple of years later to be met by 
his devoted girlfriend Lula (Laura Dern), whose 
disapproving mother puts out a contract on 
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Sailor’s life. The young lovers, however, have 
already crossed the state line en route to New 
Orleans, and from this point of no return, Wild at 
Heart develops into a surrealistic Yellow Brick 
Road movie, the laconic B-picture dialogue 
littered with cryptic references to The Wizard of 
Oz. The freewheeling narrative tends to unravel 
rather than unfold, striking images sometimes 
exploding onto the screen in an arbitrary fashion. 
Like the weird world it depicts, Lynch’s movie is 
“wild at heart and crazy on top.”—WNigel Floyd 


OPW a Ae 
















BETTY BLUE 








Director: Jean-Jacques Beineix. France, 1986. 
Starring: Béatrice Dalle, Jean-Hugues Anglade. 
Colour. Subtitled. Version intégrale. 183 mins. 


Now available in Beineix's preferred cut, and 
running an hour longer than the version he felt 
obliged to provide his financial backers in 1986, 
Betty Blue emerges as probably the director’s 
finest achievement to date. L’amour fou remains 
the central theme, as easy-going Zorg (Jean- 
Hugues Anglade) is swept away by the impulsive 
beauty Betty (Béatrice Dalle). Discovering that her 
lover has written an unpublished novel, Betty 
imagines that he’s a literary genius and 
determines that the world should know about it. 
But the frustration of this fantasy, together with 
her failure to have the child she craves, topples 







Betty’s reason and leads to a tragic outcome. 

One of the virtues of this extended version is 
that Betty’s movement from happy, lustful lover 
to a creature possessed by self-destructive forces 
seems much less abrupt and schematic. 
Additional gags, digressions and outlandish set- 
pieces have also been incorporated, but this 
remains the one film in which the talented 
Beineix manages to attach his bravura style to a 
strong emotional subject and _ solid 
characterisations.—Peter Walsh 


Glengarry Glen Ross . . . Gérard Depardieu in 
Alain Corneau’s acclaimed Tous les matins du 
monde (Every Morning of the World) ... Man 
Bites Dog... 
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NOVEMBER - DECEMBER 1992 


NOVEMBER 


1 Sunday 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 3.00, 5.15 & 
9.00 p.m. 

SWOON (18) 7.15 p.m. 

2 Monday 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 3.00, 5.15 & 
9.00 p.m. 

SWOON (18) 7.15 p.m. 

3 Tuesday 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 3.00, 5.15 & 
9.00 p.m. 

SWOON (18) 7.15 p.m. 

4 Wednesday 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 3.00, 5.15 & 
9.00 p.m. 

SWOON (18) 7.15 p.m. 

5 Thursday 

NIGHT ON EARTH (15) 3.00 p.m. 
Sinatra: FROM HERE TO ETERNITY 
(PG) 6.30 p.m. 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

6 Friday 

NIGHT ON EARTH (15) 3.00 & 11.15 


p-m. 

SIMPLE MEN (15) 6.30 p.m. 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 8.45 p.m. 
7 Saturday 

NIGHT ON EARTH (15) 3.00 & 
11.15 p.m. 

SIMPLE MEN (15) 6.30 p.m. 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 8.45 p.m. 
8 Sunday 

NIGHT ON EARTH (15) 3.00 p.m. 
SIMPLE MEN (15) 6.30 p.m. 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 8.45 p.m. 


9 Monday 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

SIMPLE MEN (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
10 Tuesday 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

SIMPLE MEN (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
11 Wednesday 

MY FATHER THE HERO (MON 
PERE CE HEROS) (PG) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

SIMPLE MEN (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
12 Thursday 

Sinatra: GUYS AND DOLLS (PG) 
3.00 & 6.15 p.m. 

SIMPLE MEN 15) 9.00 p.m. 

13 Friday 


BOB ROBERTS (15) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 


LOVERS (18) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
TETSUO: THE IRON MAN (18) 
11.15 p.m. 

14 Saturday 


BOB ROBERTS (15) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 


LOVERS (18) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
TETSUO: THE IRON MAN (18) 
11.15 p.m. 

15 Sunday 

TETSUO: THE IRON MAN (18) 
3.00 p.m. 

LOVERS (18) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m 
BOB ROBERTS (15) 7.00 p.m. 
16 Monday 

LOVERS (18) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 


BOB ROBERTS (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


17 Tuesday 
LOVERS (18) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 


BOB ROBERTS (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


18 Wednesday 
LOVERS (18) 3.00 & 7.00 p.m. 


BOB ROBERTS (15) 5.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


19 Thursday 


BOB ROBERTS (15) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


Welles: MACBETH (PG) 7.00 p.m. 
20 Friday 

TETSUO II: BODY HAMMER (18) 
3.00, 7.15 & 11.15 p.m. 

Welles: OTHELLO (U) 5.15 & 

9.00 p.m. 

21 Saturday 

TETSUO II: BODY HAMMER (18) 
3.00, 7.15 & 11.15 p.m. 

Welles: OTHELLO (U) 5.15 & 

9.00 p.m. 

22 Sunday 

Welles: THE MAGNIFICENT 
AMBERSONS (PG) & THE 
IMMORTAL STORY (PG) 2.15 p.m. 
Welles: OTHELLO (U) 5.15 & 

9.00 p.m. 

TETSUO II: BODY HAMMER (18) 
7.15 p.m. 

23 Monday 

Welles: OTHELLO (U) 3.00 & 

7.30 p.m. 

TETSUO II: BODY HAMMER (18) 
5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 

24 Tuesday 

Welles: OTHELLO (U) 3.00 & 

7.30 p.m. 

TETSUO I: BODY HAMMER (18) 
5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 

25 Wednesday 

Welles: OTHELLO (U) 3.00 & 

7.30 p.m. 

TETSUO II: BODY HAMMER (18) 
5.30 & 9.15 p.m. 

26 Thursday 

BODY HEAT (18) 3.00 p.m. 
Welles: OTHELLO (U) 5.15 & 

9.15 p.m. 

Sinatra: HIGH SOCIETY (U) 

7.00 p.m. 

27 Friday 

BODY HEAT (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
BITTER MOON (18) 6.15 p.m. 
SPOTSWOOD (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

28 Saturday 

BODY HEAT (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
BITTER MOON (18) 6.15 p.m. 
SPOTSWOOD (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

29 Sunday 

BODY HEAT (18) 3.00 p.m. 
BITTER MOON (18) 6.15 p.m. 
SPOTSWOOD (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

30 Monday 


SPOTSWOOD (PG) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 


LILITH (18) 6.30 p.m. 


DECEMBER 


1 Tuesday 

SPOTSWOOD (PG) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
LILITH (18) 6.30 p.m. 

2 Wednesday 

SPOTSWOOD (PG) 3.00 & 9.00 p.m. 
LILITH (18) 6.30 p.m. 

3 Thursday 

THELMA & LOUISE (15) 2.30 p.m. 
LILITH (18) 6.30 p.m. 

SPOTSWOOD (PG) 9.00 p.m. 

4 Friday 

THELMA & LOUISE (15) 2.30 & 
11.15 p.m. 

THE WATERDANCE (15) 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

GAS FOOD LODGING (15) 7.00 p.m. 
5 Saturday 

THELMA & LOUISE (15) 2.30 & 
11.15 p.m. 

THE WATERDANCE (15) 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

GAS FOOD LODGING (15) 7.00 p.m. 
6 Sunday 

THELMA & LOUISE (15) 2.30 p.m. 


THE WATERDANCE (15) 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 


GAS FOOD LODGING (15) 7.00 p.m. 


7 Monday 

GAS FOOD LODGING (15) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

THE WATERDANCE (15) 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

8 Tuesday 

GAS FOOD LODGING (15) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

THE WATERDANCE (15) 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

9 Wednesday 

GAS FOOD LODGING (15) 3.00 & 
7.00 p.m. 

THE WATERDANCE (15) 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

10 Thursday 

BLUE VELVET (18) 2.30 p.m. 
THE WATERDANCE (15) 5.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

Sinatra: NONE BUT THE BRAVE 
(PG) 7.00 p.m. 

11 Friday : 
WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 p.m. 
UNFORGIVEN (15) 6.30 p.m. 


THE CRYING GAME (18) 9.00 p.m. 


BLUE VELVET (18) 11.15 p.m. 

12 Saturday 

BLUE VELVET (18) 3.00 p.m. 
UNFORGIVEN (15) 6.30 p.m. 

THE CRYING GAME (18) 9.00 p.m. 
WILD AT HEART (18) 11.15 p.m. 
13 Sunday 

WILD AT HEART (18) 3.00 p.m. 
UNFORGIVEN (15) 6.30 p.m. 

THE CRYING GAME (18) 9.00 p.m. 
14 Monday 

THE CRYING GAME (18) 3.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

UNFORGIVEN (15) 6.30 p.m. 

15 Tuesday 

THE CRYING GAME (18) 3.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

UNFORGIVEN (15) 6.30 p.m. 

16 Wednesday 

THE CRYING GAME (18) 3.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

UNFORGIVEN (15) 6.30 p.m. 

17 Thursday 

Welles: TOUCH OF EVIL (15) 3.00 & 
9.00 p.m. 

Sinatra: SOME CAME RUNNING 
(PG) 6.15 p.m. 

18 Friday 

BETTY BLUE (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES (15) 

6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

19 Saturday 

BETTY BLUE (18) 3.00 & 11.15 p.m. 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES (15) 

6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

20 Sunday 

BETTY BLUE (18) 3.00 p.m. 
Sinatra: THE DETECTIVE (18) 

6.30 p.m. 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES (15) 

8.45 p.m. 

21 Monday 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES (15) 3.00, 
6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

22 Tuesday 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES (15) 3.00, 
6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 

23 Wednesday 

HUSBANDS AND WIVES (15) 3.00, 
6.30 & 8.45 p.m. 


December 24-January 1: 
CINEMA CLOSED 


